THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
outlook of Elizabethan London eight centuries before its time,
and four centuries before the Crusades made the lure of the
East, and the experience of its exotic mysteries the common-
place of multitudes from the West.
As the centuries draw on the commerce of ideas between
different parts of the world becomes still more varied and
extensive, and people travel more swiftly. John of Salisbury,
who should know for he did the journey ten times, five of
them in successive years, used to reckon seven weeks as the
proper time of the journey from London to Rome, and if
one was in a hurry, travelled light, and killed one's horses,
it could be done in four weeks. Naples to Cologne took six
weeks, and the news of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa's
death in Asia Minor reached Germany in four months. The
hagiographical literature of Thomas Becket, written in
England, was being read in an Icelandic translation within
three years of the martyr's death. Henry II of England enter-
tained a Norwegian archbishop who then passed on to stay
with the Abbot of St. Edmund's in Suffolk. A Greek book of
animal lore, called The Kiranides, is found in no less than six
Latin translations scattered widely over Europe. An English-
man, Thomas Brown, acts as a Sicilian judge, passes thence into
Arabia where he gets the tide of Kaid Brun, and comes back to
end his days as an official at Henry II's court. Matthew Paris at
St. Albans has detailed information about the Tartars. One of
the most famous chronicles is begun by an Irishman, Marianus
Scotus, in Mainz; continued in Worcester by Florence, a monk
there, and ended at Gembloux by Sigebert. A monk of
Canterbury travels to Constantinople and Jerusalem, and does
it safely and in style. Already London was the great clearing-
house of Europe, Hamburg alone competing:
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